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N. E. FARMER. 
THIRD AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT 
THE STATE HOUSE. 
Subject, Root Culture. 
(Continued. | 

Col. Jaques was invited to speak: he declined 

eaking, but made the single remark, that labor 
with us costs so much, that he doubts whether it 
is profitable to cultivate roots for stock. 

Mr French, of Braintree, was asked to speak. 
He come to learn, not to teach, But the potato 
crop he had found a poor one: it almost necessa- 
rily made slovenly cultivation; the weeds will get 
up among the tops and escape detection. Potatoes 
may increase the quantity of milk, but they make 
its quality poor. 

The cattle like the beet inall its varieties. And 
the beet will often grow well on a field for one 
year; but after that there is a great falling off ;— 
in three or four years they will dwindle to almost 
nothing. The beet does not exhaust the land so 
muchastheturnip. The turnip is a great exhaust- 
er. When feeding cows upon ruta baga, he does 
not find that they affect the flavor of the milk. He 
feeds in the morning, Thinks better of the carrot 
than of other roots. 

In the year 1841, he subsoiled a field. In 1842, 
plowed near 10 inches deep, turning up some 
of the subsoil that was loosened the year before. 
Plowed in about 8 cords of manure per acre. Ridg- 
ed, with ridges 20 inches apart; but when the tops 
of the ridges had been raked, the ground was near- 
ly flat. Sowed the white carrot. Hoed, wed, and 
thinned twice, leaving the plants 3 or 4 inches 
apart. Hoed deep between the rows. Obtained a 
little over 22 tons, or 800 bushels per acre, His 
cows have each a half bushel of these per day, and 
are doing we!!. In autumn he fed out the tops for 
a considerable time, and the cows did well upon 
them. This carrot grows partly above ground, and 
can generally be pulled by the hand alone. 

Subsoiling, he thinks, prepares the ground well 
for this crop. We ought not to expect a good crop 
of these long roots on land that we plow only a 
few inches deep, and where the subsoil is so hard 
that one cannot force down an iron bar. He had 
loosened his subsoii to the depth of 16 or 18 inches. 

Mr Merriam inquired the expense of subsoiling. 

Mr French. ‘Two yoke of oxen and a horse, or 
three yoke of oxen, will carry the subsoil plow at 
about the rate that a good yoke of oxen will plow 
the soil :—(cost, any one may calculate.) 

Mr Putnam asked what crops Mr F. had put on 
after turnips, which induced him to cal] them great- 
er exhausters than other roots, 

[If Mr French specified any one, I have forgot- 
ten what it was. He gave me the impression that 
he held this opinion, but could not specify the par- 
ticulars of his observations.— Rep. } 

Mr Putnam, I will state the reason of my ques- 
tion. I once saw barley following turnips, and it 
did better than on adjoining land, But when In- 
dian corn follows, I have seen that suffer, compara- 


‘tively. The grass, however, in following years, 
| has made up what was lost on the corn. 

Mr French, [In England, barley follows tur- 
nips, usually, and perhaps we here get the reason 
why uo complaint is there made of the turnip as an 
lexhauster. In one instance he had knewn English 
| turnips and grass seed grown together late in sum- 
|mer, and the grass did well the following season. 
| Bone manure is excellent for turnips: where he 
has applied a bushel per row of 16 or 18 rods in 
length, has found itto do well. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson inquired whether salt had 
been used by any one present as a manure for tur- 
nips. From some Shakers in New Hampshire, (the 
reporter did not hear the town,) he learned that 
2 -12 bushels of salt per acre had been highly bene- 
ficial to this crop, while 4 bushels had done less 
well, 

Mr Putnam said he had made some trials—on 
one square rod had put 5 qts. of salt, or 25 bushels 
per acre: this was too much. Nothing did well 
on this bed. But he had used various composts, 
several of them containing salt, and would state as 
a general result, that salt was good for turnips and 
bad for potatoes. 

Mr Merriam said he had long known that salt is 
good for turnips;—and the roots are valuable on 
the farm, especially where we have to feed much 
with cheap, coarse hay. He would give half a 
peck daily to young animals, and a peck to grown 
ones. 

Mr Cole wished, he said, to bring to the notice 
of farmers the cabbage-turnip. This is much like 
the ruta baga, but will yield 25 per cent. more. 
He has had roots of this kind that weigked 15 Ibs. | 
each. This is white. Its taste is like the pith of 
the cabbage-stalk. It is not injured by frost ; may 
be left out all winter. Its seed is raised easier 
than that of the ruta baga; it will keep perfectly 
good until May, and at that time is much like a 
good English turnip in autumn. 

Thinks he can grow two bushels of carrots as 
easy as one-of potatoes and prefers the carrot. 

On rich lands the parsnip does well, and in the 
island of Guernsey, it is much used for stock. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The Yellow Globe mange! wurtzel, he thinks 
good and productive. Salt is good for the turnips 
themselves, and is serviceable in destroying insects. 

Mr Nash, of Hadley, said he was satisfied of 
one thing—that the comparative cost of the diffe- 
rent crops varied much in different sections of the 


judgment, are worthy of publication. 





State. We (on the Connecticut river—heavy, rich | 
lands—Rep.) can rais > potatoes, bushel for bushel, 
about as chesp as we can carrots. The potato is 
the best. We (of that section,) have been much | 
disappointed in the value of root crops. Carrots 
are next in value to potatoes. 


We should choose our books as we would our 
companions, for their sterling and intrinsic merit— 
not for their accidental advantages. For with 
books, as with men, it seldom happens that their 
performances are fully equal to their pretensions, | 
nor their capital to their credit.—Lacon. 








{citizen in the Commonwealth that our coal 


For the N. E. Farmer. 

CARROTS. 

Mr Eprror—You inquire why the Plymouth 
Agricultural Society offer premiums for 300 and 
400 bushels of carrots: the quantity is so much 
less than many reported crops, some answer seems 
demanded in the case. 

It has been said, if a man will dailv Jift a calf 
from the time of ita birth, he will be able to do it 
after the calf has grown into a large ox. This 
may not be true to the extent of the supposition, 
yet there can be no reasonable doubt that our ekill 
and powers increase in good measure proportionate 
to the continuance of efforts. On this idea, the 
minimum quantity of a premium crop of carrots 
was fixed. 

The carrot was scarcely known in this county, 
as a field crop, when premiums were first offered, 
It was judged best to make the conditions suffi- 
ciently easy to induce experiments. No inconve- 
nience could arise from the small number of bush- 
els required until the number of claims might grow 
perplexing—a contingency which has never hap- 
pened. M. A. 

Pembroke, Feb. Ath, 1843. 


{(7"We put in our query, why a premium for 
carrots was offered on so small a crop as 3 or 400 
bushels, hardly expecting an answer. But we are 
glad to get one. We have thought it singular that 
alistof premiums prepared with so much judg- 
ment as thatof the Plymouth County Society, 
should, year after year, offer a premium for a quan- 
tity of carrots no greater than they require of pota- 
toes. The reason why tous it so appears, is be- 
cause we and our neighbors usually get twice as 
many Carrots per acre as potatoes. But such re- 
sults as we are used to, are far from being univer- 
sal. The reasons given by our esteemed corres- 
pondent, show that there is no less wisdom in Ply- 
mouth county on this point than on others. 

We would take this occasion to say to the gov- 
ernment of the Plymouth Society, that we should 
be pleased to be favored with such of the state- 
ments of applicants for their premiums as, in their 
The MSS. 
(if the original,) should be carefully preserved and 
returned to order.—Ep. N. E. F. 





Coal.—One of the most important subjects be- 
fore the Legislature, relates to the coal beds in 
Mansfield, Mass. The demand for fuel is con- 
stantly increasing among us, while our forests are 
gradually disappearing. It is of interest to every 
resoure 
ces should be speedily and fully developed; and 
we trust that the Legislature will give the subject 
a candid hearing.— Bost. T'rav. 

Among the 178,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Europe, there are said to be 17,900,000 beggars, or 
persons who subsist at the expense of the commu- 
nity without contributing to its resources. In Den- 
mark, the proportion is five per cent., in England 
ten per cent., in Holland fourteen per cent. 
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A FLOOD OF LIGHT. 


All darkness upen farming matters must flee 
away—for from * The Sunny Hollow of Ononda- | 
ga, near the confines of the old Indian reservation,’ 
has sprung forth marvellous light. Some one in- 
terested, gave us notice of its coming, which we! 
published on the first page of our paper of the 14th 
Dec. Jast, under the head of “A New Book for 
Farmers.” It is well that we did so; for had the 
rays of this brilliant sun burst upon the world una- 
wares, all eyes must have been blinded. For an 
understanding of what the work was to be, we re- 
quest the reader will turn to the prospectus in our 
paper of the above mentioned date. 

We own T'he Book—the promised book : 


“Prime Facrs for the Farmer, the Fruit Grower, 
and the Public. Furnished by John Forman, Esq., 
Farmer and Nurseryman, Western New York. 
By M. R. Bartlett, New York,” &c. 


Such is the title. This momentous book con- 
tains 64 pages, and costs 25 cts. We paid 18 3-4 
cts., silver, for it, and took it to our office, expect- 
ing to be able to give our readers a rich treat. 
But—oh, damper to our exultings! Oh, death to 
our hopes! We found—yes, at the very thresh- 
old of this temple of knowledge—we found, print- 
ed in italics, these supplicating words: 


“Nore. Publishers of papers, &c. who may 
feel disposed to notice these ‘Prime Facts,’ are 
respectfully requested not to make extracts from 
the work, and thereby harm the sale. 

Proprietor.” 


We beg pardon of “ Proprietor’ for extracting 
so much; but we couldn’t well help it. These 
few words show so clearly his disinterested bene- 
volence for ‘* the farmer, the fruit-grower, and the 
public,” that we could n’t help quoting them. 

Please, “ notice these Prime Facts,” if you will, 
Mr Editor, (we shall most cheerfully,) but do “ not 
make extracts,” (we don’t wish to make many,) 
“and thereby harm the sale.’ We wont harm the 
sale. We seriousiy say the work is worth its cost. 
We have laughed more than three fourpences’ 
worth over it already ;—we have got our money’s 
worth in that way ; and we advise every man who 
knows any thing about fruit trees and insects, and 
the milch cow, to buy the book, the very next time 
he shall feel the want of a good laugh. “Harm 
the sale”! no, we will do no such thing. 

Seriously: Mr Forman, the farmer, whose dis- 
coveries and experience are made the groundwork 
of this publication, may be a very worthy and de- 
serving man, and withal a good farmer, and skillful 
grower of fruit trees. We should have thought so, 
without any misgivings, were it not that some for- 
ty men, more or less, are made to certify in his fa- 
vor. But even with this drawback, we are dispos- 
ed to think he furnished matter that was worth 
knowing, to the writer of the book. Had he told 
his own story in his own words, he might have ap- 
peared very well. But now, he is made ridiculous 


in many of his recommendations and opinions. He 
is no farmer who wrote the book. 
But we will come to the contents. The «“slob- 


bers” in the horse is here said to be occasioned by 
a “wild grass,” growing from 3 to 30 inches high 
at maturity, branching much at the root, with many 
seed-stalks and many seeds. Its common name is 
not known; but “Prof. Gray, of Boston,” says 
“the botanical name of the plant is Digitaria san- 





guinalis.” The work contains a cut representing 








AOL SS TS 


| thie grass. We think it like dy to prove the same | 
that has been considered by Lovett Peters, Esq., of | 
Westboro’, as the cause of this trouble in the horse, | 
;and of which he gave an account in our columns 
years and years ago: the description of the leaf. 
|answers to leaves which he sent to us Jast autumn 
We are by no means disposed to deny that Mr 
Forman has discovered the cause of the slobbers. 
Perhaps he is the first discoverer: but perhaps, 
also, "Squire Peters may contest successfully his 
claim to that distinction. 

What the book says of the extent of the evil | 
effects of the slobbers upon the horse, we receive 
only in part. But let that pass. 

And now, ye dairy-men and dairy-women, we 
have news for you, Open eyes, ears, mouth and 
all, totake in the grand discovery. In future, milk 
and butter are to be as plenty and good in dog-days 
as in June,—at one time as another. Neither ex- 
cess of rain or scarcity of it; neither short feed, 
nor heat; nor the distance from the time of the 
coming in of the cows, nor any other cause, save 
one, has any effect in drying up your cows: for— 
(we must quote one scrap more)—for, says the 
book, 


“We are now prepared to say, and to prove 
what we say, that the loss of the milk arises en- 
tirely and exclusively from the slobber grass.” 


So says Mr Bartlett, the writer ; but we do n’t sus- 
pect Mr Forman, the farmer, of saying any such 
thing. But Mr Bartlett’s word is doubtless ample 
proof of lis assertion ; therefore, farmers, kill the 
slobber grass, and resign yourselves to the selling 
of butter at sixpence per pound, next September. 
But take comfort; for the quantity is to be kept up 
to the highest notch every week, and the quality is 
to be uniformly good, let what will come—*slob- 
ber grass” alone excepted. 

Ye petnge-ngedy simple inheritors of your 
mother’s folly! ye eat the “slobber grass,” and it 
is to you, says our book, “the poison “ pally wog” ! 

But, Mr Grunter, you are wiser; you avoid this 
wonderful “ slobber grass,” we are told, as though 
you knew it “to be a certain death-dose” ! 

Poor little lambs! your mother’s milk is poison- 
ed by this pestiferous “ slobber grass,” and, as the 
consequence, the book says you do not get your 
proper growth, “by something more than thirty per 
cent.” B-a-a-h! Poor lambs! 

And now for the “ Destruction of the Slobber 
Grass, &c.” The process is all described, and the 
instrument is exhibited in a diagram. 

Take, then, a large cultivator and lengthen out 
the teeth somewhat, and steel the edges, so that 
you can keep them sharp; also, put under the 
frame three little wheels, to keep the instrument 
from sinking more than about one inch deep; and 
then you will get something closely resembling 
the * Patent Slobber-Grass Drag.” Mark the word 
“ patent.” 


And now for the use of this “patent” drag. 
Plow your land in May ; harrow it, and then leave 
it unul the slobber grass has grown some; then 
go over it with this “patent” drag, having sharp 
knives, and cut al] clean, about one inch below the 
surface, in dry weather. By leaving your Jand in 
fallow, and by repeating the process of plowing 
and harrowing and dragging, times enough, and 
sowing herds grass seed, you can kill all kinds of 
poison grass and weeds. Wonderful! A ‘ patent” 
drag, with plow and harrow, does all this! Rocks 





and stones and stumps all cut through, are they, 


| by iw sharp drag-knives? Perhaps not; and 
perhaps they are;—we can’t learn from the buok. 

We don’t like to quote more, but the summing 
| up of the effects of the process described, and the 
indication as to either the length of time it is to 
| be continued, or as to the duration of its effects, 
we know not which, are so lucid, that we must do 


it, notwithstanding our reluctance :— 


“This kind of dressing, (?) honestly and judi- 
ciously conducted, will secure the field against alli 
| kinds of poison grass and weeds, even if heavily 
charged with the grass or the thistle, or with any 
other poison vegetable, for four or five years, and 
all the increase of labor and extra expense, and 
will be more than counterbalanced in the quantity 
and quality of the crop even of the first year’s pro- 
duce.” 


This is the sum of the whole matter. Astonish- 
ing discovery! Behold itseconomy! Leave your 
land in fallow; but plow, and harrow and drag over 
and over again, for a summer or summers!—(we 
can’t tell which.) What a saving in this, above 
that of planting corn or roots, and working t'e Jand 
well! You save planting, and hoeing, and weed- 
ing, and what is more than ‘all, you save entirely 
the Jaborious and expensive work of harvesling,— 
and yet you destroy the slobber grass quite as well, 
no doubt, as you would do by growing a crop which 
it would cost you many doilars to take off in the 
autumn, 

To whom the credit of this invention belongs, is 
a matter wrapt in deep mystery. Whether it comes 
from the writer or the farmer, no intimation is giv- 
en. We regret that we know not which of thein to 
immortalize. In this uncertainty, we choose to 
suppose that the wriler is the deserving one, and 
that he has been modestly silent upon his own mer- 
its) Wedothisthe more confidently because of 
the great improbability that any workiny farmer 
would ever have had time for the vast inte!lectual 
dJabor which it indicates. 

The next chapter of the volume of “Prime Facts,” 
is upon Plum Trees, and opens rich. In the com- 
mencement, the writer assumes the very novel and 
startling position, that “ Trees have lice”! ! The 
lice destroy the young leaves—those lungs of the 
tree—so that “the spring shoot is actually stifled.” 
The sap is vitiated—(we must quote)—* and that 
portion of it which should have gone to feed the 
decayed Jeaves and fruit,”—[we learn here for the 
first time, that sap should go to feed decayed leaves 
and fruit)—“falls back to the junction of the 
shoot and the branch from which the shoot put out 
in the spring, and makes there, in time, the ‘ Black 
Rot, or ‘ Black Bunch”” ‘The louse, by eating 
the leaf, makes the bunch! Let that pass. 

And now, learn a new fact in entomology : 
green louse becomes a winged insect,” 
branch to branch, wounds the fruit, &c. 
the discoverer of this metamorphosis ! 
Ethiopian change his skin ?” 

We must go on. The plum tree has another 
enemy—a “black bug, somewhere called the Car- 


“ The 
passes from 
Ionor to 

* Can the 


cula.”. Where? Where is the Curculio called 
“ Carcula,” excepting in this book of “ Prime 
Facts”? ‘Search and see.” 


Next comes, “ The Remedy for the Plum T'ree.” 
Wonder of wonders! Where will be the end of 
human contrivances? What honor and rewards 
shall be given to him, who has found out the way in 
which we, throughout all America, can be com- 
pletely rid of the destroyers of our plums. Ye 
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patrons and officers of the Horticultural Society, 
come furward—untie the purse-strings, and shower 
down your gold in profusion upon him who has 
made the most wonderful of all modern discoveries ! 

We’ll step down from the stilts. Know ye, 
then, all ye lovers of plums, that ‘ where there are 
no plum trees, there are no plum tree insects.” So 
says the book. 
all we Americans, will by one united and simulta- 
neous sacrifice upon the altar of 
all our plum trees, root and brane 
will all perish in a year ortwo. And then we may 


} 
ny 


plant anew!!! 
slobber grass—“ poison Pally wog.” 

A goose is wise enough to stoop when it enters 
the great barn door, and the author of “Prime 


Facts” hangs his head in apprehension that his | 


first—his “ prime” remedy may not be “strictly 
feasible.” But should it so prove, his fertile inven- 
tion can supply us with other modes of operating: 
one is to cut off the affected branches “in the dead 


of winter.” Another is to wet the young leaves 


two or three times and then sprinkle with lime or | 


ashes. How new! how simple! how satisfactory ! 
Plums will be as plenty as milk and butter. 


Next comes the Peach tree—a delicious chap- | 
ter. Here are developed the newly discovered facts | 


Give the goose-ling a bunch of 


ithe tree into the sheet, they will remain until they 
may be gathered up for destruction.” 

The cotton cloth :—we want to make something 
of that, We recommend to all the fruit-growers 
in western New York, to get cotton cloth enough 
‘to catch all the rose bugs. ‘ Let each man carpet 
his orchard and nursery with it—let iim then wall 


And the book further says, that if | the sides as high as the tops of the trees with cot- 
‘ton eloth—and get likewise, enough for another | 
f public good, burng covering of the whole surface; let this be fitted to 
the insects draw over asa cover to his bug-trap. 


Thus equip- 
ped, he can destroy the rose bug, and at the same 
_time do good service to the cotton growers and 
| manufacturers, and through them to “the public.” 
This use for cotton cloth is to the nation a “ Prime 
| Fact.” 

We have done:—the few “extracts” we 
|made, we trust, will not “harm the sale” of the 
jbook. And now, Farmers, Fruit-growers and the 
Public, if it so please you, buy the “ Prime Facts,” 
‘and read them with gravity if you can.—Ep. N. 
I. Far. 


have 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


PIGEON MANURE. 


New England 


Mr Purnam—Dear Sir—In the 


pigeons on the wing, or in a field; but if they are 
Shot at when perched on a pigeon-house, then co:m- 
plaints are soon made. The Persians do not eat 
pigeons. These pigeons are of a cindery blue col- 


or.” 

me 

Thus it appears that dove-cotes are erected and 
vast flocks of pigeons reared, not for food, but mere- 
ily to obtain manure. 
| ‘Tavernier states that “ There are three thousand 
|pigeon houses in Ispahan; for every man may 
/build a pigeon-house on his own farm, All the 
jother pigeon-houses belong to the king, who draws 
a greater revenue from the dung than from the pig- 
jeons ; which dung, as they prepare it, serves to 
| cultivate their inelons.” 
' Several of our naval officers, who have been on 
‘the coast of Peru, have informed me that they had 
|visited the islands where the guano is deposited, 
‘and have seen it used by the farmers, They were 
lof opinion that it was the dung of sea-birds, which 
| build their nests and rear their young on those is- 
| lands, and after the lapse of many centuries, the 
jaccumulation has been so great as to be in some 
| pleces fifty or sixty feet deep. 

I am very glad that Mr Kenrick has commenced 
| publishing in your paper, an account of the man- 


that this tree wants a warm and free soil—that it! Farmer of the 8th inst., was a communication on! ner in which gardening and farming are prosecuted 


is best to trim it or head it down, and make it bush 
out—and thata “ white grub” does it harm. We 
presume that all the peach-growers of this vicinity 


Sunny Hollow. 
heard away up there, does harm. 


ence, practical skill, and sound philosophy, that | show how ancient has been the custom in the East, Important intelligence. 


| the value of pigeons to the cultivators of the earth, 
'on account of the manure which they afford; and 


‘in Great Britain and France. Being a well in- 


| formed and experienced practical cultivator of nur. 


| that it had been very successfully used in England, | sery trees, shrubs, and the horticultural and agri- 
will be astonished at these new discoveries made in! The facts which were stated, brought to my recol- ‘cultural products of this country, he was well quali- 


The rose bug too, as they have | lection a passage in the account of Sir George | fied to glean useful information abroad ; and from 


| Ouseley’s Embassy to the Courtof Persia, in 1816,/the very interesting facis he has communicated in 


In the next entertaining chapter upon remedies, by James Morier, Esq. ‘The work was published | the two articles which you have published, it is evi- 
there occurs one passage so indicative of experi-|in London, in 1818, and J subjoin an extract, to| dent that he is capable of affording much highly 


I hope he will be induced 


the propensity to “extract” it, gains the mastery of establishing dove-cotes for the express and only |to extend his notes through many numbers of the 


over us, and we must submit:—* Plant the roots 
of each seedling full eight inches lower in the earth 
than the depth at which it stood in the nursery.” So 
far in italics. Then, in his wisdom, he adds: ** this 
distance down places the roots quite out of the 
reach of the bug and worm, and gives them a fair 
hold upon the earth and the nutriment it furnish- 
es!” Farmers, take a lesson; plant your corn a 
foot deep, so that the worms can’t find it! Na- 
ture, change your course, and make the peach root 
grow eight inches lower than it does! All ye cul- 
tivators, put seeds and roots below where bugs and 
worms can find them. What if the upper soil be 
the richest and best ;—-what though root, as well 
as branch, needs some warmth and air ;—never 
mind! the book says, plant them down eight inch- 
es deeper than nature made them grow, How 
wise! We wonder whether the book-imaker sells 
trees. 

Business Prospects Brightening !—An able wri- 
terin the Daily Advertiser, has lately been show- 
ing by statistics and logical reasoning, that the 
production of cotton is too great. But the book 
before us shows that the demand is to be immense- 
ly extended. Sales wil] become so extensive as 
to give briskness to business in all its branches. 

The Rose Bug is one of the destroyers of the 
peach tree. But the destroyer is to be destroyed; 
and the way is pointed out. We must quote once 
more, in order to describe faithfully the instrument 
of destruction:—“ This is a great sheet—cheap 
cotton factory cloth, formed so as to be spread out, 
on cll sides beneath the boughs of the fruit tree, 
and something beyond the limbs ; then, if sprinkled 
moderately with water, and the bugs shaken from 


| purpose of giving fertility to the soil. 


| Farmer, and thus enrich his country by the knowl- 


| “In the environs of the city of Ispahan, are | edge he has acquired, as well as by the numerous 
imany pigeon-houses, erected at a distance from| valuable fruit and ornamental trees and plants 
| habitations, for the sole purpose of collecting pig- | which he has imported. 


eon’s dung for manure. They are large round | 
| towers, rather broader at the bottom than the top, | 
and crowned by conical spiracles, through which | 
the pigeons descend. 
honeycomb, pierced with a thousand holes, each of | 


which forms a snug retreat for a nest. 





than upon that of the generality of dwelling houses, 
for they are painted and ornamented.” 


have seen alight upon one of these buildings, afford | 
a good illustration for the passage in Isaiah: * Who | 


windows 2?”—ch. ix.: 8. 
passage,” 


entirely for the rearing of melons, it is probably | 
on that account that the melons of Ispahan are so 
much finer than those of other cities. The reve- 
nue of the pigeon house is about 100 temouns per 
annum; and the great value of this dung, which 
rears a fruit that is indispensable to the existence 
of the natives, during the great heats of summer, | 
will probably throw some light upon that passage 
of scripture, when in the famine of Samaria, “the 
| fourth part of a cup of dove’s dung was sold for five 
pieces of silver.” —ii. Kings, vi. 25. 





“No regulations are in force against shooting 


|~ 


“The dung of pigeons is the dearest manure | 
that the Persians use; and as they apply it almost | minutes, cease to eat, and will take no more of it. 


Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 


Hawthorn Cottage, Feb. 9, 1843. 


Their interior resembles a} . monstnenssiiie 


For the New England Farmer. 


More care re 


appears to have been bestowed upon their outside | SALTPETRE FOR MANURE—SLAVERS IN 


HORSES. 
I sowed 75 lbs. crude saltpetre on two acres of 


en “oem : F | ' 
“The extraordinary flights of pigeons which I} ,.ound, immediately after the hay cut thereon on 


The grass assumed 


22d June, had been removed. 
a deep green colorand grew rapidly till the 23d of 


are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their | August: it was then cut, and being cured, wae 
“Their great numbers and | put into the barn in the best order,—weight about 
the compactness of their mass, literally look like 2 1-2 tons 

a cloud, at a distance, and obecure the sun in ~ 


Horses eat this hay readily, but in half an hour 
after they commence slavering excessively. 
Oxen take hold of it greedily, but after a few 


Pomfret, Ct., Feb. 1843. P. 

We are not ready to infer that the saltpetre caus- 
ed the salivation. We think that this must have 
been caused by some variety of grass. We have 
never heard of such an effect being imputed to 


saltpetre. ‘Ihe slavers is a common affection, and 


| saltpetre is not in very Common use as a manure,— 


Ep. N. E. F. 


Swift said he never knew a man toarrive to emi- 


nence, who was fond of lying in bed in the morning. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


POUDRETTE. 

Messrs. Breck & Co.—Gentlemen—lI observe in 
Jast number, for Jan. 25th, a request for infor- 
mation in relation to the mode of using, ‘andsthe 
results of the application, of poudrelle as a manure. 
In your reply to the letter of your correspondent, 
whose name and residence is omitted, you refer to | 
“ accounts published by D. K. Minor, in New York,” | 
but make no extracts from those publications, with | 
the single exception of the following two lines and | 
a half, viz: “ For wheat, 40 bushels per acre; for | 
corn, half a gilt to the hill at the lime of planting, | 
and as much more afler the corn is up”—and then | 





Mr Wm. F. Blydenburgh, of Smithtown, L. I., 
who has used over a thousand bushels within five 
years, says: © On grass lands, in the month of 
May, it has a decidedly beneficial effect as a top- 
dressing. I should think twenty bushels to the 
acre would double the crop for one year.” 

Mr Samue] Fleet, of Westchester county, N. Y., 


says: “T find it very efficient if applied when seed- | 
The seed took much better in the same | sWine eat raw potatoes, if they dre accustomed to 


ing down. 
field where poudrette was used at seeding, than 
where other manure was used, the whole being put 
down at the same time,” 

I could give many other facts, communicated by 
farmers of intelligence, if I had leisure to eopy 
them; but I have not. From the statements (in a 


you say, “ No account of the use on grass has been, pamphlet accompanying this,) and this communica- 


given, so far as we remember,” 


Presuming, that your desire is to furnish your) 


correspondent with the information asked for, and 
believing that I have the means of doing so— 
(which I would cheerfully have done, by sending 
him a pamphlet by mail direct, without troubling 
you, if his name and residence had been given in 
his letter,)—I take the liberty of requesting you to 
publish the following extracts from letters written 
by intelligent practical farmers who have used pou- 
drette in considerable quantities for several years 
past, in connexion with this communication, 

Mr Edward Condict, of Morristown, N. J., says: 
“Tn 1341, I planted a field of corn, on about one- 
third of which I used poudrette, putting a small 
handfull, say something less than a gill, in each 
hill. The other part of the field I manured with 
good barn-yard manure, a shovel full in each hill: 
the corn was planted about the 10th of May, and 
by the 20th of June, when the corn was dressed 
out the second time, that part where the poudrette 
was used, was more than as large again as the 
corn on the other part of the field; it also ripened 
a week or ten days earlier: there was, however, no 
perceptible difference in the yield. I also used it 
with good effect on buckwheat, potatoes, and tur- 
nips—particularly the latter. In order to ascer- 
tain its effects on turnips, I sowed a strip in the 
middle of the piece, mixing the turnip seed and 
poudrette together, and sowing it broad-cast. The 
effect was very perceptible: the turnips were larg- 
er and fairer, and were not disturbed by grasshop- 
pers, or any other insect. ‘The soil on which these 
crops grew was light and somewhat inclined to 
sand or gravel. 
poudrette on a loamy soil, somewhat inclining to 
clay, which I had prepared for wheat. There was 
no difference in the soi! nur in the preparation, ex- 
cept that on about one-fourth part of the field, after 
the wheat was put in, twenty bushels of poudrette 


poudrette as a manure, and of the mode of using 
it on various crops ; butif any of your readers de- 
| sire more information, or to make inquiries, | shall 
| cheerfully furnish them, on being applied to by let- 
ter, or otherwise, any facts which five years’ expe- 
| rience may have brought to my knowledge, in rela- 
tion to its value as a fertilizer. 
With respect, D. K. MINOR. 

| 118 Nassau street, N. Y. 





| [From ‘Transaetions of the Essex Agricultural Society.’] 
| ON FATTENING CATTLE AND SWINE. 
The Committee on Fattening Cattle and Swine, 
| beg leave to make the following Report: 

But one claim for the premium was entered, viz: 
by Mr Joseph How, of Methuen, accompanied by 
an exact and minute detail of the manner of feed- 
ing five swine, for the space of ninetysix days, end- 
ing Nov. 28th, 1842. This statement—which, we 
think, will not fail of arresting the attention of the 
| fatteners of swine—is herewith submittted. 
| The committee were unanimous in awarding him 
| the first premium of fifteen dollars, 

No claims have been entered with the committee, 
for fattening cattle ; and as we have very little ex- 
perience ourselves upon the subject, we will dis- 

| miss this part of our duty. 





With respect to the fattening of swine, we have 


a little more experience: we usually fat one a yesr. 
Considerable has been said, of late years, in 

this county, respecting apples, as food for swine. 
For the last three or four years, we have been 


tarly in October last, I used the | jn the practice of giving all our refuse apples to | 
our swine. 


The last year, viz. 1841, we gave him 
nothing else, except the common wash of two cows 
| and asmall family, for the space of three months, 
/and he had had but three bushels of meal when he 


| 
| was slaughtered. He was of the China breed, 


1 


se 


| years, and is of opinion that they are quite as good 
/as when cooked. 
|of his swine for several years, both before and af- 
| ter killing, and they always have been good. 
‘his stock is of the first order of thrift, and his 
| whole farm gives evidence of being managed by a 


We have taken particular notice 


All 


good farmer, 

There does not appear any difficulty in making 
{them when young. As to apples, they are very 
fond of them, especially sweet; and we think 
swect better than sour, inasmuch as swine will eat 
/more of them. If uncooked potatoes are as good 
as cooked, (of which I have no doubt,) at least one- 
half of the expense of feeding on potatoes is 
saved; for the expense of cooking must, at least, 


‘tion, a good idea may be obtained of the value of be as much as the cost of the potatoes before cook- 


| ing, in small families. And we think from the few 
| trials we have made with cooked apples, that they 
are quite as good without cooking. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say, that after the ap- 
petites of swine have been pampered up with cook- 
ed food, they will refuse that which is not cooked. 

With respect to the quality of the pork which I 
have made by apples or potatoes, it has been dis- 
tinctly pronounced good, by experienced raisers of 
pork, and | have never discovered any deteriora- 
tion myself. 

We have been told by a distinguished pomatist 
in the county, that he kept half a dozen shoats all 
| winter on the pomace of his cider-mill, without 
any thing else, and that they did well. He en- 
closed ten or twelve square rods, where he deposi- 
ted his pomace, with a temporary shelter for them. 
He makes five hundred or more barrels of cider in 
a year. Another gentleman told me, that for seve- 
ral years, since cider was not in so great demand, 
he had turned his swine into his orchard, and let 
them pick the apples for themselves, without any 
|other attention, except watering, and that he was 
| satisfied with their growth; that the trees were as 
|much benefited as the swine. For the apple trees, 
standing somewhat thickly, the swine kept the 
grass from growing, and the surface of the ground 
in a loose and mellow state, which increased the 
quantity of fruit. 

Per order of the Committee, 
R. A. MERRIAM. 

Topsfield, Nov. 30, 1842. 


JosepH How’s SvatTemenr. 


| 





To the Committee on Fattening Catt e and Swine : 
GENTLEMEN—I resolved, the present season, to 
| try several experiments to ascertain the compara- 


,tive value of different kinds of food for swine ; 


| also, scalded and unscalded food. In consequence, 





to the acre was sown broadcast. The result is, | small-boned, and weighed in December, twenty | however, of change of food, some of the swine 


that on harvesting, that part where the poudrette | 


was put, is much the heaviest grain, and but very 


little injured with rust or mildew, while the other | 


part of the field is considerably injured.” 

Capt. Coleman, of the Astor House, used 125) 
bushels of poudrette on five acres of wheat, on his 
farm, near Poughkeepsie, in the fall of 1839. His 
main object was to ensure a good crop of grass af- 
ter the wheat. About one-half of the field was 
well manured with good barn-yard and stable ma- 
nure, and the other half with poudrette, as above. 
The crop of wheat was best where the poudrette 
was used; and the grass was so much better on 
that part of the field in June, 1842, that he told 
me ‘‘ it could be distinctly marked out by the luxu- 
riant growth of grass on it, being superior to that 
adjoining.” 





| months old, 289 pounds. 

The swine that we are fattening this year, has 
kad the same food till the apples were exhausted, 
when raw potatoes were substituted, and has up to 
this time, only eaten four bushels of meai; he will 
probably weigh between 350 and 400 pounds, 
dressed, being of the common native breed. 

We have not been able to discover any essential 
difference in the progress of his fattening, on the 
various kinds of food, either on the apples, raw po- 
tatoes, or meal. A common sized hog will con- 
stime about half a bushel of apples, or a peck of 
potatoes, or half a peck of meal perday. The 
feeding with uncooked potatoes was suggested by 
a good farmer of Topsfield, who has been in the 
practice of feeding his swine with them for many 


did not eat well. I found the experiment would 
not be satisfactory to myself, and I in part discon- 
tinued it. 

The following is the result of the experiment on 
scalded and unscalded meal : 

On the 24th of August, I weighed five pigs, and 
put them into four pens, and fed them with the 
same quantity of meal; each pig was fed with 229 
pounds of meal, in fiftysix days, to which was add- 
ed aboyt three pints of skimmed milk per day. 

August 24th, their weight was as follows: 

Pig in pen No. 1, 106 lbs,—fed on scalded meal. 








sme « 2110 « “ raw meal, 

“ in “c 3, 99 « “ +“ “ 
«in «& & 4, 81 & “scalded meal. 
“ jn # “6 73 “ “6 “6 
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was as follows: 
Pig in pen No. 1, 170 Ibs.—gain in 56 days, 64 lbs. 


“  & « 2180 « “ in do. 70 do. 
“ “ “« 3,167 « “ in do. 68 do. 
“ &“ “« 4,134 “ in do. 61 do. 
“ ‘“ « « [48 « “ in do. 67 do. 


I then changed their food ; those that had been 
fed with scalded meal, I gave raw meal; and those 
that had been fed with raw meal, I fed with scald- 
ed meal. And instead of feeding them three times 
per day, as I had previously done, I fed them but 


twice per day ; but gave them the same quantity of | 


food —166 pounds, in 40 days. 


November 28th, I weighed them again, and the 


resuit was as follows: 
Pig in pen No. 1, 209 lbs. —gain in 40 days, 39 Ibs. 


“ “ec “« 2,913 « “ jin “ 33 do. 
“ “ ‘“ 3, 207 « “ jin & & 40 do. 
“ & “ 4, 183 « “« in « ‘“ 35 do. 
“ 6“ “ & JRD & “ jn * ‘“ 49 do. | 


Thus it appears that two pigs, fed on raw meal, 
gained in fiftysix days, 69 pounds each; and three 
pigs fed on scalded meal during the same time, 
gained on average 64 pounds each; also, two fed 
on scalded meal, gained in forty days, 36 1-2 |bs. 
each; and three fed on raw meal, during the same 
time, gained 41 pounds each. 


After weighing the pig that weighed 183 Ibs., I | 


dressed it, and it then weighed 154 pounds. 

That there should be no mistake in regard to the 
above experiments, I have fed them nearly all the 
time myself, and weighed them myself. 

JOSEPH HOW, 

Methuen, Sept. 27th, 1842. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR DODGE’S ADDRESS 
Before the Essex Co, Agriculiural Society. 


Our Farms too Large.—* It has frequently been 
said, and | think justly, that the majority of our 
farms are too large ; that more ground is cultivated, 


or attempted to be cultivated, than there is ability | 


to cultivate profitably or well. The time and labor 
expended in raising ten acres of corn, would be 
diminished nearly one-half, if bestowed only on 
five acres; while, if the same quantity of manure 
as is generally applied to the former, were used on 
the latter, the crop would be equally as large, and 
the land would be left in far better heart. The 
same is true, also, with regard to grass-land. Ten 
tons of English hay, on five acres of ground, can 
be cut and cured, with as little delay and expense, 
as five tons on ten acres. ‘The gain in this re- 
spect, to say nothing of other advantages, must be 
apparent toall. I know of a farm in this county, 
consisting of but forty acres of tillage and mow- 


October 19th, [ again weighed them: the result | 


moss-grown and nearly barren, which needs orly 
the plow and a moderate supply of manure and 
hay seed to bring it into good condition. But the 


extent of this description of land discourages the | 


attempt. I am almost inclined to the opinion, that 


could many of our farms be divided into halves, | 
and one moiety lie fallow for five or ten years, and | 
the other moiety only be cultivated and fed, we | 


should, in the end, find our account in the increas- 
‘ed fertility of the latter, from the very fact that our 
| resources were better husbanded, and our labor and 
manure better applied. 


The Manure Heap.—*“ There is another promi- 
nent error prevalent among our farmers, which ope- 
rates powerfully to their injury. I mean the little 
pains which they take to improve the manure heap, 
and to preserve it in the best possible condition for 
use. I say nothing as to the best method of apply- 
ing manures—whether by plowing in, harrowing 
in, or using only in the hill--for this is a vexed 
question, and the practice of good farmers varies 
in respect of it. But how few the farmers who de- 
| vote the care they ought to enlarge the manure 
heap. How seldom are barn-yards contrived in 
the manner best adapted to save the strength of all 
that goes into it; and how rarely are they supplied 
with the material at the proper times and in suffi- 
cient amount, to produce the greatest result. What 
waste, too, is committed by the summer's sun, and 
‘the rain and winds of spring and autumn, in dissi- 
pating the virtues of that which is to constitute 
the food of the coming crops. We might borrow 
a useful lesson from the English farmers, by mak- 
ing manure into what they term “ pies,” instead of 


| carting it in the fall to the open field, to be strown | 


over a large surface, exposed to the ravages of 
the weather. This may be done by placing it in 
alternate layers with meadow mud or with soil, and 


'enveloping the whole with a side and top crust of 


the same material.” 


The “ Going to do” and the “ Doing” Farmer.-~ 


“ Again, I would ask, if labor is as well directed, if 
foresight and judgment are as often exercised as 


| they should be, upon our farms, in order to bring | 


‘them into the best condition? In many places 
|there are yet meadows to be reclaimed; wet lands 
to be drained ; clayey soils to be mellowed by the 
‘admixture of sand and sandy soils, or light soils to 
be strengthened in texture by clay. Are these and 
| Similar improvements made as often and as effec- 
tually as they might be made, if undertaken in good 
}earnest ? Do you say there is not time? There 
'may always be found intervals of time for such 
work, if resolutely determined upon. 
; nitude of the undertaking appals many a faint- 
| hearted man, simply because he looks at the exe- 


But the mag- | 


ry: if the job is heavy, the sooner it is begun the 
sooner it will be completed ; so at it he goes, boys 
and all, from early dawn till dusk—as he finds op- 
portunity—and when it is finished, the whole fam- 
ily of the going-to-do begin to wonder how he finds 
time to do so much. Now here is one reason, al- 
most of itself sufficient to account for the disparity 
of condition between a good farmer and a poor one. 
Is itnot so? And cannot yeu call to mind living 
| examples of the two pictures here drawn ?” 
| 
| Parsnips as Food for Pigs.—Whilst staying in 
the Isle of Guernsey for a couple of months, in the 
/summer of 1841, I was much pleased with the pe- 
| culiarly fine flavor of the pork, being sweet, juicy, 
firm, and beautifully white, at a season of the year 
when that unclean animal is thought not to be in 
the highest perfection. This superiority in flavor 
and appearance is attributed to the plentiful supply 
of raw parsnips with which the animal is fed. In 
confirmation of a universally admitted fact, [ beg 
to send you the followiug extract from a lately pub- 
lished history of the island and its products : 
“Hogs prefer raw parsnips to all other roots, 
and make excellent pork when fed upon them; but 
the boiling of the root renders the bacon flabby. 
By this food the animal can be fatted in six weeks. 
Too much can hardly be said in praise of the beef 
and pork fatted on parsnips. At this time (July 
17th, 1840,) there is in the Guernsey market, a 
porker 22 months old, weighing neat 750 lbs. Eng- 
lish, which has never eaten any thing but raw pare- 
nips and sour milk: finer meat never was seen. 
| In the use of parsnips, one caution is absolutely 
necessary—they are never to be washed, but to be 
| given as they are taken up from the ground. Used 
| in that way, they are found not to surfeit the hogs 
and cattle, and to fatten them better and quicker 
than they otherwise would. If washed, they are 
apt to satiate, and as the farmers say, will never 
| thoroughly fatten them. An ox will eat 120 Ibs. 
|per day, exclusive of hay.—London Gardener's 
| Chron. 








Cockroaches.—A correspondent of the Gardener's 
' Chronicle says he has found spirits of turpentine 
effectual in destroying cockroaches. He poured a 
little into the crevices and holes near the hearth- 
| stone, and sprinkled the remainder of half a pint 
| in places infested by them, and after doing this 
| three times, scarcely a cockroach was left. If the 
‘liquid ever comes in contact with one of them, it 
| will give one or two leaps, and then fall on its 
back and die immediately. 


' 
! 


| Late intelligence from Egypt states that that 





ing, full one-quarter of which, when I lately saw | cution of the whole, instead of setting about it at! country was suffering severely from the murrain 


it, was under root cultivation, and a Juxuriant 
growth of rowen covered the remainder. From 
this had been taken, the present season, fortyfive 
tons of English hay, all of which was cut, cured 
and stored by three men; and it was but eleven 
days from the time the first, till the last load went 
into the barn. 

But suppose that your farm is a dairy farm, con- 
sisting of a large range of pasture. There are the 
fences and the gates to be maintained, and the 
taxes to be paid, double what they would be, on 
half the extent of ground. And the larger the 
pasturage, the less likely will it be to receive any 
efforts to renovate its fertility. Hence, we see, 
throughout the county, large tracts of such land, 


| once, and accomplishing it as he is able. Tle wiil 
;commend the improvement, wish it was made, 
| is persuaded of its benefit, and will freely intend 
jone of these years to undertake it, but he never 
does. 

Such an one is a going-fo-do farmer; and is it 
any wonder that he makes little or no progress ? 

Look at his neighbor, who is always doing. He 
spends no time in complaining of hard times, want 
of means, or the extent of the job he has on hand. 
Not he. Ifthe times are hard, so much the more 
reason, he thinks, why he should work the harder ; 


envy his more wealthy neighbors, but stimulates 
him according to his means, to rival their husband- 





H 


a ° ° ' 
if his means are small, that does not lead him to | 


among oxen. The loss was estimated at 150,000 

| head of cattle, Next year’s crops are likely to be 
seriously affected by this loss. The cavalry and 
artillery had been dismounted, and the horses sent 
to assist in agriculture. 


| 


| 

| The Mark-lane Express states that the number 
| of sleep exposed for sale in Smithfield market, (near 
| London,) weekly, during the winter, extends from 
| 26,000 to 33,000. 

| Ice.—The Charlestown Aurora states that over 
1900 tons of ice have been brought from Fresh 


| Pond, over the railroad, the present winter, 
i 
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NEAT CATTLE.—REMARKS OF COL. JAQUES 

[We are greatly obliged to Col. Jaques for furnishing 
us his own report of his remarks at the second agricultu- | 
ral meeting atthe State House. His theory of breeding is, 
probably, in its chief points, original with Lim: 


first publicly divulged by him at one of the agricultural 


and was 


meetings at the State Lluuse, in Ie41. At 
some of his positions (particularly his assertion that he 
could breed cattle to order,) created 80 muchi astonish- 
ment among the audience, that, in his own words, some 
thought him ‘ crazy,” 
"to discover, by phrenvlogy, “ what manner of 
man he was,’’ Since then, some of these same princi- 
ples have been advocated by others, and as if original 


head, 


with them. 
their conception, and of the first efforts at their proof’ by | 


practice.—The following is Col, J.'s report :] 

Upon the subject of selecting and breeding domestic 
animals generally, it has been my object to combine as 
much as possible all the most desirable properties adapt- 


ed to the soil, climate, and habits of WVew England. 1 


wish, however, it may be distinctly understood, that | 


whatever | may say upon this subject, | do not desire to 
dictate to others, but hope those who are better inform- 
ed may make known their practice and experience. 

My principles are, that the blood—the red fluid, in 
every living creature, in whose body it flows, is, by the 
laws of nature, the sole agent and controlling power, in 
developing the general character; and that by crossing 
and mixing the blood of the different varieties of the 
same species, the strongest strains of blood will be found 
to predominate ;—and that health, or disease—good or 
cad properties—aré transmissible to the progeny and de- 
scent, both in the human and animal creation;—even 
the color may be shaded to suit the fancy. 

From over fifty years’ practice and experience upon 
these principles, | consider the following, among many 
points, important to be observed in neat cattle generally, 
but in bulls and cows particularly, viz: Muzzle fine, 
with yellow nose ; eyes brilliant; head and horns light ; 
ears thin, the inside yellow, not unlike as though sprink- 
led with yellow ; neck of cows, thin and clean: bulls’ 
necks may project from the breast and shoulders stout, 
very muscular and strong, but tapering fine, so that the 
bulls’ and cows’ necks be joined to the head very neat- 
ly. Throats clean, and free from much dewlap. Bo- 
som, or breast, broad and full, projecting well forward ; 
feet round and full, with their claws straight forward ; 
legs straight, with fine bone, and well set apart; the 
fore arms well covered with muscle, tapering downwards 
fine ; shoulders smooth, and well laid in; chine fall; 
back straight and broad ; ribs well rounding out, the last 
rib projecting most, and not too far from the hips; broad 
in the loins and hips; hips full and globular—neither 
too close, nor ragged, but placed on a level with the 
back ; rumps long and broad—very little, if any, sloping ; 
pelvis, broad and full; tails set on strung, and on a level 
with the back—tapering down tu the end fine, where 
they should be well covered with long silky and glossy 
hair; and on opening the hair here, there should be the 
same yellow appearance on the skin, as is mentioned 
above on the inside of the ears. Not too full in the 
twist, (which is, a fullness between the hind legs or 
thighs.) nor too thick in the thighs. Flanks quite deep. | 
It is important that the whole skin should be yellow, 


The color of the hair is pretty much fancy. A good 
coat of hair, even if it inclines to be long, is not unfavo, 

rable; but it should be very silky and glossy. The elas- 
-| tic handle, or touch, of the flesh, with the silky and glos- 
sy coats, are of the greatest importance, as these proper- 
ties indicate their value as much, in comparison, as in 





that time; 


and others began to “ feel his | 
-| too, on the most valuable parts; and the bulls and cows 


But to Col. J. alone belongs the credit of 


broadcloths of from two dollars to ten dollars per yard, 
The bag, or udder of cows, should be capacious, project- 
ing well, both fore and aft; hanging moderately deep, 
| when full, but after the milk is drawn, to be quite the 
| reverse. It is very desirable in a cow, that she should | 
| have four good teats, well spread apart, and of medium 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 


size. Cows possessing most of the above mentioned 
| points, I have found generally to be deep and rich milk- 
ers—ulso, neat cattle generally, I have found to be of 
good temper, good spirits, vigorous, active, good walk- 


ers, hardy, easily kept, taking on flesh readily, and that 


well adapted for good breeders, for the dairy, the yoke, 
and the shambles. 











FOURTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 


Mr Gardner, Ist Vice President, presiding. 
| | Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
Mr Buckminster ‘considered fruits, especially apples, 
more profitable here than grains. It is one of the pro- 
| ducts to which we in this vicinity, should give particular | 
Most people do not understand transplanting | 
and managing fruit trees. If the work be well done, we 
can have fruit in four or five years. It requires land no 
better than fur corn. There should be no manure in the 
| hill, and the trees should not be set deep; but litter, 
| stones, &c., should be laid around them to keep them 
moist. The roots should have their natural position, 
and the tree should not be fastened to a stake ; the mov- 
ing of the trees by the wind is an advantage. These 
remarks are the result of much practice. 

Mr Stone, of Watertown. Orchards should be kept 
rich. People of small means, do not attend to an or- 
chard as it should be, All crops need much attention , 
much of our farming suffers for want of skill ;—trees, as 
well as other things. When he has givea good atten- 
tion to crops, he has had a good return. He has raised 
| much fruit, and he finds that when it is very good it may 
be raised with profit—but that which is poor, is of no 


Subject, 





| attention. 











value. 

Mr French, of Braintree, to Mr Stone. Wonld you 
plow an orchard that had been down to grass 15 or 20 
years? 

Ans. “ Yes—though my own are plowed once in 5 or 





6 years.” 

Mr French. Set trees, 25 years ago, in grass land ; | 
trims and prunes often; keeps the earth loose around 
the trunk, and top-dresses the land once in two or three 
years. These are mostly Baldwins, and have done well, 
though the Jand has not been plowed these forty years 


More recently he took a well tilled field, and set the 
trees upon the surface of the plowed land. Dug no 
hole, excepting enough to accommodate here and there 
an irregular root. Covered the roots with fine mould, 
placing it on with care—rather sifting than shoveling. 
This orchard covers 6 acres, and may contain 200 trees. 
Out of this number he lost but two. These were both 
of a delicate variety. Within two or three yeurs, he 
has plowed and subsoil plowed this orchard. When he 
came within 8 or 9 feet of the tree, he throwed the sub- 
| soil plow out. It is a handsome and thrifty orchard. 
The varieties are numerous, and consequently the trees 
| are not uniform in appearance—but were all of them 


like the Baldwins and Greenings there, he would be! 
\ 

















| fruit. 


willing to have it compared with any other orchard in 
the Commonwealth. 

Ile recommends pruning every year, so that it may 
be seldom necessary to take off a large limb. If large 
limbs are cut off near the trunk, you are apt to introduce 
decay. If you cut at a distance from the trunk, the tree 
does not look well. 

There is much difficulty in getting good trees and good 
If you go into all the expense, and the interest 
that accumulates while your trees are coming to the 
bearing state, it is doubtful whether orchards are a pro- 
fitable part of the farm; and yet he should never want 
a farm without an erchard. 

To a beginner he would say, clear the land well of 
rocks; plant, then subsoil—manure well—get good 
stocks—take buds and scions from good bearing trees, 
that you know give good fruit. 

[The same subject will be resumed at the next meet- 
ing—Monday evening. ] 





NEW WHEAT. 
Ellsworth has our thanks for the parcels 
described 


Hon. H. L. 


he has sent us of the two varieties of wheat, 


| in the following circular :— 


Patent Orrice, 
Washington, Jan. 25, 1243. 


Sir: I take pleasure in transmitting a very beautiful 
sample of ‘ Kloss’s White Blue Stem” wheat, and re- 
fer to the Hon. John Snyder's Setter for a description of 
its origin and properties. ‘The same letter will inform 
those desirous of a larger quantity, where to apply. I 
also send a sample of Valparaiso wheat, just received 
from South America. 

I am, most respectfully, yours, 


H. L. ELLSWORTH. 
Hon. Henry L. E_uswortn, 
Commissioner of Patents : 

Dear Sir:—The bushel of wheat I have sent you, is 
the product of my county—Union, Pennsylvania. Its 
origin is briefly this:—My neighbor, Christian Kloss, 
saw, in his field of Blue Stem wheat, a single Top- 
proud head. He was struck with the contrast between 
it and the wheat of the whole field, this being the only 
white head init, and much the largest. At harvest 
time he secured the head and seeded it in his garden the 
coming fall; (I do not recollect the time, perhaps six 
years since ;)—he divided the next year’s produce a- 
mongst his neighbors, and last fall there was perhaps 
1000 bushels of this seed sown; one farmer had 400 
bushels: It is called Kloss’s White Blue Stem. ‘I'he 
wheat I send is the growth of Jast year; it will be re- 
collected our country was filled with rust and smut ;— 
this wheat escaped—yet it is not quite as full in the 
grain as the crop of the preceding year. It weighs 65 
pounds per bushel. 

We have the Mediterranean wheat in our county— 
the White Blue Stem is considered far superior. Hop- 
ing it may prove useful to the agriculturist, it being 
Pennsylvania staple, I hazard nothing in recommending 
it as the best wheat in the northern part of the State, 
and quite the best I ever saw. 

Truly yours, 

Jan. 18th, 1843. 


JOHN SNYDER. 
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THERMOMETRICAL | HOPS. Duty 20 percent. POUDRETTE! POUUDRETTE !! 
Reported for the New England Farmer. ; Ist sort Mass. 1842, 1b.9a912. 2d do.do. do. 7a 71-2. 
Ringe of the Chermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors; HAY, per ton, $1450 to 15 00— Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded) CHEESE— Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 11. rels in order for Shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 


Nort.ierly exposure, forthe week ending Feb. 12. | EGGS, 18 a 20. _— 

ow — The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
has the quickest operation up n 
producing greater abundance, and 1s the 








ee farmers, that this manure 


Heb, 1843. | 7,A.M.|12,M.|5,0.M.[ Wind. | PRIncE’S LINNJZAN NURSERY AND GARDEN. Vegeiale mater 








i | | 
vender. 6 96 | 29 | 20 | N.W. | MULBERRIES FOR BILK,. cheapest manure tl ey have ever tried 
Tuesday, | 8 13 12 | N. W. As the recent Report of the Agent of the Au- , Order: left ai the New England Seed Store, and at the 
We lnesday, ~ 6 15 lo ay hi : + se sate oh ., at which above 812,700 worth /¢tory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 
Thursday, 9 4 15 it N. W. ge of sewing silk has heen made the past season, For sale by J BRECK & GO. 51; ee 
Fri lay, 10 | m. 13 14 | N. W. is calculated to restore sight to those who have st., Boston. ~ — 7“ — 
Saturday, li] 36 43 33 S. a been blind to their country’s interest; we now war weee 
Sunday, 12} 24 | 28 | 23 | N. Ww. offer for sale 100,000 Mulberry Trees, of the Alpine, Elata,) GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS a 


* 4 below zero. Multicaulis, Brussa, Canton and the splendid and hardy Cir- 
| cassian varieties, at very low rates for cash, or a credit that 
= —— | will allow cultivators to pay from the proceeds of the Silk. | 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Feb. 13, 1843. | Also above 300,000 Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and an im- | 
mense collection of Green house plants, Bulbous Flower | 
| Roots, splendid Dablias, China and other Roses, embrac ing | 
At Market 350 Beef Cattle, 800 Sheep, and 13/{ all the new varieties lately introduced. The new Catalogues | 
aH with reduced prices will be sent (post paid,) to every appli- 
Swine. | cation, and the correspondence and execution of orders be | 


Prices.— Beef Cattle —We noticed one yoke sold for | ailcebine Feb” pscgroorge ye PRINCE & CO | 
s >) . Oe athe . + LY a. © ° ! 

} 

} 

| 














Reported forthe Daily Advertiser. 


something over $5. First quality, $4 75 a5 00. Sec- ow Feb. 15 
ond quality, $4 25a450. Third quality, $375 a 4 25. | nines 
A large lot was sold for 3 cents live weight. 7 Baik eng or tog ~~ AM aN: al - 
Be ; Or re his valuable fertilizer has heen extensively used during 
Sheep —We noticed sales from $2 50, to 5 00. the past five years in the vicinity of New York. One farm- 
Swine.—Not in demand, and no sales at retail. er on Long Island has used more than 3500 bushels, another | 
: — ' over 1900 bushels and several others more than a 1000 bush- | 
asses ae (Ea Deter, els each, with entire success, manufactured by the New 
Ww HOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, York Poudrette Company. The subscriber was the first | 
Corrected with great care, weekly. } American who undertook the business in this country, and 


= a ‘ . he has manufactured it in /arger quantities than any, proba- | 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 to 2 50 per bushel. Red Top, bly than all, others who have attempted the manufacture. 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0) to 12c.—Southern, 0 


Of the quality he leaves others, who use it, to judge—rely- | 
aldc. Flax Seed, $1 75 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. | ing upon his experience and knowledge of the business, and | 


Canary Seed, $2 50 per bushel his interest in furnishing a good article for customers. | Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
“> Present price €1 50 per barre! for ten or more barrels, | Moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 

a —J oA be ’ . ’ 
GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20/ or 85 for three barrels delivered on board of vessel. Orders ™ent on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent, by mail, enclosing the cash, promptly attended to, and pamph- | 12 this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
There have been no arrivals of any importance daring the | lets with directions sent to those who desire them, on ap- | used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can he attach- 
| plying to D. K. MENOR, agent 118 Nassau st,, New York, | © to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 





! 
| 




















past week ; and the market somewhat firmer. Feb. 15. a | BRECK & Co., No. 61 North Market street, 
Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00--Southern, round — Se ee es ee 

yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 52 a 00— HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. SILK BUSINESS. 

do. do. white 49 2 00 --do New Orleans, 46 a 50—Barley For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ Treatise | Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphurs, at $3 50 per 

ov a — —Rye, Northern, 60 a 61—do. Southern, 56 a 53—| on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s | OUNCE. 

Oats, Southern, 28 a 29—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per | Muck Manual, price 75 cts. Feb 15. | Mulberry Trees. Cantons and Multicaulis at 860 per 

bushel 1 25 a1 62.—Shorts, per double bush. — a —Bran, — | - . __"_ | thousand delivered in Boston, by J. R. BARBOUR. 

a—. 10,000 PEAR STOCKS. |} Oxford, Jan. 25, 1843, ? Feb. 1 
FLOUR. There has been during the week a good de-|} The subscribers offer for sale 10,600 Pear Stock of Amer-| Near Depoton N. and W. R. Road. § wi 

mand for the retail trade, and prices have varied but little. | ican growth in first rate order, and much superior to those WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. 


i | imported. Fortwo feet Stock $3 00 per hundred, 
altir s. . —do. . . : 
Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 37 a 0 00 —do One anda half do. do. 2 50 do An experienced gardener, well acquainted with the various 


wharf, $4 00 a4 12 do. free of garlic, $4 12 a 4 25 —Phila- Feb. 15 JOSEPH BRECK & CO 1 
Rt 5. $4 121 a 0 00 —Fredericksburs ’ + bo» on . |branches of the business, and who can procure satisfactory 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 12; a 0 00 —I redericksburg, low I'd 4 | ——_—— - | testimonial, both from his late employer and the most cel- 


nos. $4 124 00—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 412 a0 00 | aXNTS A &I ee O28 Amine 
os on tye 37 a 450—Riclhmond Canal 4 12a4 25 WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER. } ebrated and practical gardeners in this part of the country, 
an Cut + $0 00a uv 00—Petersburgh South side 80 00 a0 00 A young man who has served his apprenticeship in Eu-| wants a situation. Address D. C., at the office of the N. 

oe age j rope, who understands Nursery, Flower, and kitchen Gar- | E. Farmer. Boston, Feb. 1, 1843. 











—_ Sor , ) —Genesee, co on $ 4 56a/ , ; . . 
do, Country 80 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 34 56 a | dening and forcing in all its various branches, and who has 


, ee a ss : aC n : ; . ’ 
462— do fancy brands $469 a 475 Ohio, via Canal, | had four years experience in this country, wishes a situation |NOTICE TO AGRICULTURISTS AND HORTI- 


a — se tg dh pages ‘oo a6. Bye, / in any private or public establishment. Can furnish the CULTURISTS, 
wo ae oe best reference. A person who has a thorough knowledge of Agriculture 











rr TS — steady 2 Ps " : i — ; 7} ; : 
PROV ISIONS.—Demand steady, and for Pork the mar A line addressed to J. S. at this office, will command im-| and Horticulture, having had twenty years’ experience in one 
ket is more firm. mediate attention. Feb. 15. | of the most flourishing and principal Nurseries and Gardens 
Beef—Mess 4 mo. new hbl. 8775 a$ 25—Navy—87 000 | in Massachusetts, would now engage himself to take charge 


SITUATION WANTED AS FARM TENANT. [| of any public or private establishment in New England. 


7 25.—No. 1,6 002625—do Prime $4 25a 4 50—Pork— | a 
A man with his wife wishes to engage from the Ist of | The most satisfactory references given. 


Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 00 a 00 00—do Clear $1050 a 0000 | 








do. Mess, 8 50a 9 00—do Prime $600 a 650—do Mess! April next to work on a farm; the woman to assist about the | A line addressed to W. W. G., post paid, to the care of 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00! dairy, &c. He is well acquainted with farming The wo- | Messrs. HOVEY & Co., Boston, will command immediate 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— — do do $00 * a 00 “8 | phen not expect much compensation. —_ C. M. | attention. 3w* Jan, 23., 1843. 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do | LOOMIS, 21 Somerset st. ‘eb. 16. |} retascanrarien tinea saat 
dairy, 12 si keel, No. 1, Boston a 64a 7 — do WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
South and Western,6 — a7—. Hams, Boston,7 a 0 — CORN SHELLERS. CUTTER. 

Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor! This machine surpasses ail others for the purpose of cut- 
4 a 5—do new milk, 7 a 8. saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. | ting Ruta Baga. Mange! Wartzel, and other roots, The 


. " Tarious machines for this purpose have bee great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 

WOOL, Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- ag athe p me ae. fares ae ao Sean . . | ates fg skin tulle ie dhamed temaeaiiin oo — 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where-| ).7. simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, | to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and | and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to | Cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is 
3 cts. per pound. good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, | most convenient for the catile to eat. It will ng pe 
There has been a fair demand for domestic wool, and sales | works it much better than one alone. They are so light and a? one to two bushels ot try i minute. ; For sale by 

‘ ; - portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and J. BKECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. 
have been iuade to considerable extent, but not at improved | one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 2 a vers 
prices. habitants of a small town. | SEED BEANS, 

Witis’s Improveo Dovate Operating Corn Suet-| The subscribers will pay cash for the follewing Beans, viz: 
Ler.—The most perfect and substantial article that has been China Dwarf, Dwarf Casekuife, Horticultural, Karly Mo 
introduced for the purpose ; this macaine can be worked by hawk,and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston 


8 a10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— the same time; they are highly approved by all that have; Oct. 12. 


do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Snuperfine Northern pulled lamb 26 | used them, | 802 AP ‘ : 7 
a 30—No. 1 do. do. do. 23 a 25—No. 2dodo do 15a 20—| For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark-| LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
No. 3 do do do —a —. et street. the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO, 





Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 35 a 40 c.--Amer 
ican full blood, do 32 a 33--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do | 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, | 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do | 

} 











- 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand and for s le, 
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Gen. Putnam.—The Jast nuniber of the Knick- 
erbocker says: “ We have before us an unmistake- 
able autograph letter of his, which, both for its| 
hand-writing and orthography, is a decided curiosi- 
ty. It runs as follows : 
** Dear Ginrol 
After mr Talor cum to me with your ordor IT imme- 
diately went on board all the roo galles and told | 
them it was your Pisetive ordors that that they pro- | 
ced up the revor with 2 fier ships the 2 Rodisland GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
galles and thos 2 bilt heer—iminedatly waied ancor| jocip4q BRECK & CO. at the New England Agneul. 
and Proceed up the revor; the oather 3 have not tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





SONG FOR THE SEASON, 


BY JAMES T. FIFLDS. 





O awift we go e’er the fleecy snow, 
When moonbeams sparkle round ; 

When hoofs keep time to music’s chime, 
As merrily on we bound. 





On a winter's night, when hearts are light, 
And health is on the wind, 
We loose the rein, and sweep the plain, 





And leave our cares behind. 


With a laugh and song, we glide along, 
Across the fleeting snow ; 

With friends beside, how swift we ride 
On the beautiful track below. 


O! the raging sea has joy for me, 
When gale and tempest roar ; 

But give me the speed of a foaming steed, 
And I'll ask for the waves no more! 





Do n't be too Positive.—There are many young 
persons who are very positive about things, when 
they are, after all, mistaken. 

“ There goes Jerry Smith,” says Philip. 

‘«Where? I don’t see him,” says John. 

“Why, there, yonder, at the top of the hill.” 

“ Oh! that ain’t Jerry Smith,” 

«« Why, yes it is.” 

«No, it is n’t—that’s Seth Mead.” 

“Ttell you it’s Jerry Smith—if it is n’t I'll eat 
him.” 

Such is the dialogue: but pretty soon the boy 
comes along, and behold it is Seth Mead, and not 
Jerry Smith. “ There,” says John, “now you ’ve 
got to eat him, Phil!” 

«“ Where is the hammer, Peter ?” says his father. 
“TI don’t know, sir,” is the reply. 

« But you had it last.” 

‘© No, I did n’t, sir.” 

“Yes you did; you took it yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes, | remember—I took it—but I put it 
the drawer again, where [ got it.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T think you are mistaken—for if you had put 
it there, it would have been there still.” 

“I’m certainly sure I put it back there.” 

“ Well now, my son, I found it on the grass, 
where you had been at work, Didn't you leave 
it there ?” 

«“ Oh—yes—I believe I did. 
I did Jeave it there.” 

«“ Well, now take a lesson from this: don’t be 
80 positive, when you are not so sure. In two in- 
stances you have been mistaken; you said that you 
had not taken the hammer out, and you were quite 
sure; you then said you had put it where you had 
got it, and you were again quite positive. But re- 
member that in both cases you were mistaken. Let 
this teach you to be more modest and careful in fu- 
ture; and instead of saying you are sure, say, I 
think so and so. No person ought ever to say he 
is positive of a thing, where there is the least pos- 
sible chance of a mistake.” —Merry’s Museum. 


Yes, I remeinber: 





A Western paper says: “If E. B. Doolittle who 
is in the habit of robbing our hen-roost, and steal- 
ing our nearest neighbor’s pigs in the night, does 





not desist, we shall publish his name.” 


moved but now aply for 36 men, which ware parad- | 


ed by my quartors for 2 or 3 hours, and then went | 


thare wey—butI beleav thay nevor intend to go} 


and I nevor intend to Plag my self any more about | 


ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anil 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not befme 
applied to any implement forthis purpose, The most prom. 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the wachine are: 

. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 


” y ’ % I : > 
them. Iam Dear Sir, Your most obdant humble | to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 


Sarvant, IsrakL Putnam, 
Tuesday Evening, 8 a clock.” 


The subjoined letter is equally authentic and | 


characteristic : 
“ head quarters ye 14 of December, 1776. 
All offsors and solders boath thoas that are New- 
ly inlisted into the contenountel sarwis those of 
the flieing Camp the melishey and all the Inhabi- 





tence of this City are requested to parad to morrow 
morning at 9 o’clock at the Markit to go on fatig 
to fortify this city and so on Every morning tel far- | 
ther ordors. IsrageL Putnam.” | 


The Imagination.—The anecdote which is go- 
ing the rounds in the papers, of the farmer’s joke 
upon the physician in regard to horse beef, reminds 
me of a well authenticated anecdote which took 
place not more than ten miles from Salem, in days 
when the spinning wheel and loom were more com- 
mon than at present,—of a good lady who was ac- 
customed to ply her wheel on the long winter eve- 
nings, long after her husband had retired to rest 
from the labors of the day. Before retiring, she 
was in the habit of warming her side of the bed 
with the warming pan. In doing this, she was 
often annoyed by his remonstrating against it, say- 
ing that she would burn him, though she had often 
assured him there was no danger of that. ‘T’o cure 
him of this habit, she one night filled her pan with 
snow instead of coals: no sooner did the pan touch 
him than he sprang from the bed exclaiming, “ Now 
you ’ve done it, Mary ! now you ’ve done it! you’ve 
burnt my leg to a blister !’—Salem Observer. 

— ’ 


Philosophy of Heat.—* Well, my little fellow, 
said a certain preceptor to a juvenile philosopher, 
whose mamma had been teasing the learned tutor 
to test the astonishing abilities of her boy,—“ what 
are the properties of heat ?” 

“The chief property of heat is, that it expands 
bodies, while cold contracts them.” 

“Very good indeed: can you give me a familiar 
example ?” 

“ Yes sir; in summer, when it is hot, the day is 
long; while in winter, when it is cold, it becomes 
very short.” 

The learned preceptor stopped his examination, 
and was lost in amazement that so familiar an in- 
stance should have so long escaped his own obser- 
vation._—English pap. 





A monkey-faced fellow offered himself to Gar- 
rick, as anactor. ‘ You will not do,” says Garrick ; 
“but if you had a tail, no money should part us.” 





| to work it efficiently. 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bush- 


| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 


by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thay 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter, 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 


States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs. 150 ‘** Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 ‘“* Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
160 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 ‘* Patent Snaiths, 
50}Willis’ do. do. 200 “© Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50Common do _ do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 ‘ Vegetable Cutters; 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do, 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 





100 Ox Yokes. 

1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 

3000 ‘“ Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 


(1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





TYE UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 

_ ‘DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 ‘ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per yearin ddvance, or$2 59 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 





